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From the “ Saturday Review.” 
SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 


It is a good sign for England that the 
death ofa scientific man like Sir John Hers- 
chel, although he had lived for many years in 
close retirement, had rarely heen seen except 
by members of his own family and personal 
friends, and had long given over scientific 
work of the more serious kind, is felt as a 
great and national loss. High and low, rich 


and poor, lament the absence of one who has |. 


been to most of them little more than a name; 
first, because the dignity of a life spent in 
the study of nature is beginning to assert it- 
self; and secondly, because in Sir John 
Herschel the power of scientific observation 
was pre-eminently associated not only with 
the power of appealing to tens of thousands 
by his writings, but with all those qualities 
which, when we find them in a great man, 
make him universally beloved. 

In attempting to give a sketch of a man 
who was so emphatically the son of his father, 
both in thought and work, it is impossible to 
speak of one without referring to the other. 
Not only were they laborers in the same vast 
field, but for many years of his life Sir John 
Herschel was engaged in researches which 
may be looked upon as an extension of those 
commenced by his father. Born at Slough 


in 1792, he passed his childhood under the 
shadow of that giant telescope which his 
father’s skill and indomitable perseverance 
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had erected, and to which the liberality of 
the King, who endowed the father with a 
sum of 400/.a year, enabled him to devote 
all his energies. Here we may stop to re- 
mark upon the large amount of immortal 
work which has been done under analogous 
conditions. The names of Ptolemy, Galileo, 
and Tycho at once occur to us as having 
been similarly aided in the very science which 
the Herschels have so briliantly cultivated. 


John Herschel, indirectly profiting with- 
out doubt by this magnificent endowment, 
and reared in an atmosphere of wonderful 
discoveries, went to Eaton and subsequentl 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, filled wit 
an intense love of his father’s pursuits. .. . 
In 1816 we find him engaged in astrono- 
mical work in one of those prolific fields of 
observation which his father had opened up 
to an astonished world. The fixed stars, on 
which the prestige of immutability had rest- 
ed after Galileo had snatched it from the 
sun, had been found to include some which 
appeared double or treble, not because they 
were in the same line from the eye, but be- 
cause they were physically connected, revolv- 
ing round each other, or rather round a com- 
mon centre of motion, as our earth does round 
the sun. This, and an examination of the 
nebulz and clusters discovered by his father, 
engaged much of Herschel’s attention for 
some years, and in conjunction with Sir 
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James South he presented a paper to the 
Royal Society, embodying upwards of 10,000 
observations on the double stars, which was 
rinted in 1824; and in 1832 a catalogue of 
nebulz and clusters was also printed in 

the Philosophical Transactions. 

But this by no means represents the sum 
total of his activity during this period. The 
mathematical papers communicated in 1813 
and the following years to the Philosophical 
Transactions, were soon supplemented by 
papers on Chemistry, many of which appeared 
in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal about 
1819. In 1820 physical science was added 
to chemical science, and Herschel broke 
ground in his many researches on optical 
oe by a paper in the Philosophical 

ransactions on the action of crystallized 
bodies in homogeneous light; while, with 
astonishing versatility, in 1824 he had suf- 
ficiently mastered the subject of electricity 
to deliver the Bakerian Lecture before the 
Royal Society on the motion produced in 
fluid conductors when transmitting the elec- 
tric current. We note these incidents mere- 
ly to show Herschel’s many-sidedness in his 
scientific work, not by any means to exhaust 
its list; for this many pages in the Royal 
Society’s Index of Scientific Papers would 
have to be quoted. 
what may be termed his miscellaneous work 
to which we must specially refer. In 1822 
we find him investigating the spectra of col- 
ored flames, and these researches were carried 
on, at intervals at all events, till 1827, when 
he wrote, “The colors thus contributed by 
different objects to flame afford in many cases 
a ready and neat way of detecting extremely 
minute quantities of them.” Here we find 
spectrum analysis almost stated in terms, 
and yet, ulthough Herschel, Brewster, and 
Fox Talbot were on the track of the most 
brilliant discovery of our age, the clue was 
lost and little came of their labors. It is one 
thing to make observations, and another to 
plan and conduct researches in a perfectly 
untrodden field; and it is no disparagement 
of Herschel to make this remark in con- 
nection with his experiments on spectrum 
analysis, for although he would certainly, as 
a result of these experiments, have anticipat- 
ed Kirchhoff and Bunsen, if he had been 
gifted with that kind of genius which domi- 
nates the mind of the discoverer, his mind 
was intent upon a great project which he did 
not delay to put into execution. This was 
nothing less than an endeavor to do for the 
Southern heavens that which his father and 
himself had done for the Northern ones. This 
project he carried into execution in the year 
1834, by taking his celebrated 18} inch re- 
flector, of 20 feet focal length, made by him- 
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self, and a smaller refractor, to the Cape of 


Good Hope, and erecting his observatory at 
Feldbaueen, near Table Bay. Here for four 
years of self-imposed exile his industry was 
simply unparalleled. It requires an intimate 
acquaintance with the working of large re- 
flecting telescopes of the construction adopted 
by Sir John Herschel to appreciate the tre- 
mendous labor and patience involved in the 
work he had set himself to do. Those who 
have only seen astronomical observations 
carried on in an observatory where for the 
most part equatorially mounted refractors, 
with observing chairs allowing the utmost 
ease to the observers, are employed, can form 
no idea of the extreme discomfort of him who 
is perched high up, on a small stage, stand- 
ing for the most part in the open air; yet 
this was Herschel’s selfimposed duty, not 
only in his Cape observations, but in the 
earlier work to which we have before referred. 
Such was his industry that he by no means 
confined himself to his “ sweepings,” double 
star observations, and “ night-work” gener- 
ally. Some of the most beautiful drawings 
of sun spots that we possess are to be found 
in the volume in which his work is recorded, 
entitled “ Results of Astronomical Observa- 


tions made during 1834-38 at the Cape of 


Good Hope, being the Completion of a Tele- 
scopic Survey of the whole Surface of the 
Visible Heavens, commenced in 1825;” a 
volume, let us add, which was published part- 
ly at the expense of the Duke of Northum- 
berland. In addition to all the new knowl- 
edge of old nebulz, and descriptions of those 
he had discovered in the Southern hemi- 
sphere, Sir John Herschel took advantage of 
the position at the Cape to delineate the 
magnificent nebulz of Orion, as well as that 
soundiog » Arg(is, and to determine the places 
of all the included stars visible in his large 
instrument. The fidelity of these drawings 
is something wonderful. 

We may fitly complete our notice of Sir 
John Herschel’s work by referring to the 
two catalogues which within the last few 
years he has presented to the Royal and Roy- 
al Astronomical Societies—one of all known 
nebule, in which are brought together all 
the observations of Messier, his father, him- 
self, Lord Rosse, Lassell, Bond, and others ; 
the other a seventh catalogue of double stars, 
completing the former lists presented to the 
Royal Astronomical Society during the years 
1827-37. 

So much in brief for Herschel’s observa- 
tional and experimental work. As a scien- 
tific writer he was equally diligent. Imme- 


diately after taking his degree, in 1813, he 
commenced writing on mathematical sub- 
jects, and afterwards these were changed for 
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physical studies. In the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal and in various encyclopedias 
articles of uusurpassed excellence and clear- 
ness are to be found from his fertile pen, for 
instance, his articles on Meteorology, Physi- 
cal Geography, and the Telescope, which 
have been reprinted in a separate form. 
Some of this work appeared before he went 
to the Cape, as also his Preliminary Dis- 
course on Natural Philosophy and his Treat- 
ise on Astronomy. In all these there is evi- 
dence of Herschel’s great power as a writer, 
and of his appreciation of the importance of 
natural knowledgein itself ; whilehis thorough 
acquaintance with the position of England 
with regard to science may probably have 
had something to do with the fertility of his 
pen. For instance, in his Treatise on Sound 
he writes: “In England whole branches of 
Continental discovery are unstudied, and in- 
deed almost unknown even by name. It is 
vain to conceal the melancholy truth. We/|simplicity. The pride of intellect and the 
are fast dropping behind.” This charge, we| vanity of cleverness—qualities different in 
grieve to say, still holds good, because our | themselves, though oftea confounded—were 
Governments, existing as they do for politi-| equally absent from his nature, while that 
cal reasons, care little for the cultivation of | self-reliance which is their better counterpart 
science as a means of national advancement. | never failed to assert itself. The womanly 
This consideration gives additional value to | jealousies and partizanships which too often 
another class of Herschel’s writings—writ- | discredit the career of philosophers were ab- 
ings which have endeared his name to tens of | horrent to his nature, while in the scramble 
thousands and made it a household word, and | for titular distinctions his form could never 
have been a powerful eugine of instruction | be descried. His spirits were those of a 
and a valuable incentive to scientific study. | boy, happy, not only in the enjoyment of 
. life, but in the consciousness of being able to 
give the highest pleasure to others, while his 
sympathy was ever ready and ever judici- 
OM ei gt Ce iglhet gary geruc gine 

It is a welcome indication of the growing 
feeling of the value and dignity of scientific 
work that the remains of Sir John Herschel 
should rest in Westminster Abbey, close to 
the grave of Newton. Of his private life in 
his beautiful home of Collingwood, at Hawk- 
hurst, in the rich Weald of Kent, we should 
have much to say if we could bring ourselves 
to expose to the public gaze the interior of a 
household singular for the unbroken affec- 
tion which united all its members, the earn- 
estness and purity of its aims, the talent, the 
taste, the gracefulness of all its pursuits. The 
lady whom Sir John Herschel made the 
partner of his life was in every way worthy 
of him, with an intellect to apprehend his 
deepest studies, a self-forgetting devotion to 
ease every labor, a beauty and gentleness 
which lightened the philosopher’s study with 
all the charms of graceful happiness. The 
children who grew up under such auspices 
reflected the virtues and abilities of their 
parents, while in Alexander Herschel we 
find the third generation of a family of sci- 
ence. 


great man at whose labors we have rapidly 
glanced died full of honors in a ripe old age. 
Too often the merits of an English man of 
science are for the first time recognized when 
he has gone from among us. This was by no 
means Herschel’s case. His scientific labors 
received the highest honors which the Royal 
Society, the Paris Academy of Sciences, and 
the Royal Astronomical Society can bestow. 
A baronetcy was conferred upon him on his 
return from the Cape, where, let us add, all 
his observations were made at his own ex- 
pense. St. John’s College conferred upon 
him the first of its Honorary Fellowships ; 
Oxford granted him her D. C. L. ; and Mar- 
ischal College, Aberdeen, claimed him as its 
Rector. But he was never President of the 
Royal Society or of the British Association. 

The distinguishing feature of his character 
was the quality which we can best describe 
by a very trite but expressive appellation, 











With all his consciousness of intellectual 
powers, he was never tempted into the weak 
vanity of scepticism. Very lately he ob- 
served of a well-known work upon the origin 
of epecies, that, if its author had only recog- 
nized a Creator, he would have made one of 
the greatest discoveries of science. 

_Herschel’s latest scientific publication was 
his Outlines of Astronomy, first published in 
1849, a work which would have almost if 
not quite sufficed to make the reputation of 
any ordinary man; it has already run 
through several editions, and has been trans- 
lated into several languages, Chinese among 
the number. The last publication which 
bears his name, was the fruit of that vigor- 
ous old age which sought recreation in 
change of occupation ; and it is characteristic 
alike of the versatility of Herschel’s genius 
and of the immortal interest of the Homeric 
poems, that his final volume should have been 
a translation of the Iliad into English hex- 
ameters. Sir John Herschel had long been 
accustomed to charm his friends by sparkling 
vers de société, and in his leisure hours he 
would divert himself with indulging in the 
composition of Latin verse. 

It is some consolation to know that the 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. | every such revelation, spiritual or physical, is 

THE test of true discipleship is love, and | for good to mankind—is a blessing. Witness 
“love worketh no ill to its neighbor ;” so far | the happy influences of the physical discoveries 
from this, it is even willing to deny itself for | within a century past, upon the comforts, con- 
the good of its neighbor. | veniences, and interests of humanity. Besides 
It is an enlightening principle in the human | the sewing machines, mowing and reaping 
mind, far-seeing in its operations, and as we | machines, and various other labor performing 
yield to these we shall be careful not to pre-| inventions, that so expedite operations in the 
sent anything as a beverage to others which | household and upon the farm, and lessen 
may endanger them, but rather endeavor to| muscular exertion, the truths or principles 


shield all who come under our influence from | upon which these rest, as well as all those 
temptations of every kind. I believe there is other God-given ministers to man—the laws 


nothing we are so much in danger of under- governing steam, so as to adapt it to the sup- 
valuing as our own influence, when it comes ply of so great a variety of our wants, and 
in conflict with our desires and opinions. greatly to lengthen our lives if measured by 

Let us, then, let our light shine in unob-| what we are enabled to perform,—the sun- 
structed brightness, and the cause of Truth light to paint the pictures of our absent 
prosper in our day by unceasing effort to ful: | friends, and scenery and objects of interest in 
fil.the law of love, remembering the promise, | foreign lands, and thus “bring a distant 
“They who are faithful in the little shall be| country into ours” with a reliability that no 


made rulers over more.” human delineation can equal; and the same 

pel agent in spectral analysis, rendering such aid 
in understanding the composition of terres- 
trial substances, and giving a better acquaint- 
ance than was previously possessed with many 
bodies in the planetary and stellar regions,— 
the truths or laws of electricity and magnet- 
ism, in their application to that wonder, the 
telegraph, to electrotyping, and many other 
valuable and labor-performing processes ; all 




























For Friends" Intelligencer. 
“‘ THE GOD-GIVEN POWER TO SEE OR RECEIVE 
A TRUTH, IS GOD’s COMMAND TO IMPART 
=” 


BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 

I regard all truth as coming from God, and 
hence eternal, universal, always good, and, 
from its nature, incapable, when rightly used, 
of being anything but good, to any person, in | of which and many others, may be regarded, 
any place, or at any period. There is, and | so far as their general practical benefits are 
can be, no new truth. Every truth, however | concerned, as the gifts of the last one hundred 
recently discovered, has existed through all| years. But unquestionably, these laws and 
time. Every mathematical or philosophical | principles have all existed from the epoch of 
principle, every property of the triangle, the | creation. Then whence come they into use ? 
circle, or of material bodies, is eternal. Noj| And why at this time? 
matter when or by whom it was discovered,} I have just now called these truths or dis- 
it pre existed in the Divine mind, and is the | coveries “God-given ministers,” for they are 
embodiment of a Divine thought. The mind | certainly “ good gifts,” and minister greatly 
of the discoverer is brought in harmony with,| to man’s convenience and comfort, and we 
and to understand, the Divine mind, so far as | have the assurance that “ every good gift, and 
to be able to receive this impress, or revelation | every perfect gift, is from above, and cometh 
from it. down from the Father of Light, with whom 

Hence, all that the mathematician or phi-| there is no variableness, neither shadow of 


losopher can do is to discover what previously | turning, He being the same yesterday, to-day 
existed, although unknewn. When Dr. Her- | and forever.” 


schel, and Prof. Leverier, each discovered a Now, as we have the assurance of the 
“ new planet,” as it was termed, to which the | apostle, which we all believe, that God does 
names of Uranus and Neptune were applied, | not change, and these “good gifts,” though 
they were only favored to see what had ex- | existing from the period of the creation, have 
isted from the time of creation. The discovery | been withheld, or rather not imparted to his 
was new, not the object discovered. So of each | children, beneficent as they would have been, 
principle and property in every department | till within the last one hundred years, and 
of physical science. far the greater number of them, and the most 

he same I believe to be true in relation to | valuable, till within the last half-century, 
spiritual truths, which are as much realities | there must exist some cause for this ; something 
as physical truths. They are from the same | must have changed. I think it is man. There 
eternal Source, and communicated in like | has been a progress in humanity. So far from 
manner, whenever a mind or soul is prepared | man being a fallen being, and his highest 
—that is, sufficiently enlightened, expanded, | condition past, s0 that we must look back for 
and purified—to see or receive them. And | the most elevated and favored types of hu- 
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manity, the human family has been continu- 
ally advancing, taken all together, from the 
first creation, so that man has come to occupy 
a higher plane than ever before. He has 
come nearer to God, and been enabled to par- 
take more of His image, both in the creative 
faculty, so to call it, and in the diffusion of 
blessings to his fellow-creatures, so as to be 
capable of apprehending, receiving, and pro- 
pagating the great truths that have long been 
waiting to burst forth in a revelation to bless 
mankind, as soon as a mind should be pre- 
pared to receive it. 

But, this preparation must be by man. The 
means are furnished him, but he must indus- 
triously use them. He must put diligent in- 
quiries to nature, and attentively and patient- 
ly await her answers. It is interesting to note 
how gradually all these revelations have been 
made. One person discovers one truth, and 
makes it known. This raises the mind one 
step towards the object. Then, the same 
person, or some one else, discovers another, 
and so on, until the present elevated degree 
has been attained, in all the sciences, and the 
arts resting upon them. This grand result 
has arisen from each discovery of a new truth, 
when made, being thrown into the common 
stock of knowledge, thus bringing up all well- 
informed aud thinking minds to that level, 
and preparing them for further advances. 
Not that the highest possible degree, or one 
near it, is yet attained; great blessings, no 
doubt, are still in the Divine Treasury, wait- 
ing till some one is sufficiently advanced or 
elevated to receive them, and add them to the 
already long list of “ good gifts” from above. 

Now, let it be observed, emphatically, that 
these revelations, as I term them, or the 
knowledge of these truths or laws that have 
— of such incalculable benefit to man, 

ave not been made to, or obtained by, the 
idle and the thoughtless, but they are the re 
ward of the industrious, patient, devoted 
worker, the close observer, the man who ques- 
tions nature, with an unshaken confidence in 
the uniformity of her laws, which are the 
laws of God, and partake of His unchange- 
ableness, wisdom, and goodness. 

All this, in my confident belief, is equally 
true of spiritual realities, and the revelations 
of spiritual truths. Every God-given truth 
is good. These truths make np the heart or 
condition of humanity. Every added one 
expands the mind or soul, and increases its 
enlightenment. Their being successively im- 
parted, is interesting evidence of the progress 
of humanity. They are not revealed to the 
idle and the thoughtless, but to the industri- 
ous and devoted seeker into the depths of his 
spiritual mature, watchfully observing the 





into the causes by which these changes are 
produced, and, by the aid of that Light 
which is freely furnished to all, discovering 
spiritual truths never before revealed. By 
this means he becomes deeply instructed in 
spiritual things, learns the nature and power 
of spiritual influences and forces, and that 
they are as real and invariable as those gov- 


erning material bodies. When not restrained 


by considerations of policy arising from So- 
ciety organizations, shove is the same noble 
impulse to impart what has been discovered ; 
to share with others the treasure that has 
been found, and place it in the common stock 
of knowledge. Such devoted workers were 
the venerated George Fox, Fenelon, Luther, 
Calvin, Wesley, and no doubt many others. 
George Fox in the fields and woods, in retire- 
ment,—Newton in his observatory,—Luther 
and Calvin and Wesley in places of silent medi- 
tation,—Davy in his laberatory, and others 
who have made discoveries in their respective 
provinces of research, were all industriously 
and devotedly engaged in studying those 
laws established by Deity, through which 
man may acquire a higher and fuller knowl- 
edge of His works, spiritual and physical, 
and of Him, and become a more enlarged re- 
cipient of His bounties and blessings. 

A succession of these laborers, astrono- 
mers, chemists and other physicists, and also 
of the explorers and expounders of spiritual 
truths, has been steadily maintained, but 
their labors have been attended with very 
different results. In every department of 
science, whose votaries make known every 
discovery, or what is believed to be such, as 
soon as it is made, there has been a great and 
steady advance,—an advance proportioned to 
the industry, devotedness and skill with 
which they were pursued. One discovery 
prepared the way for another. Recognizing 
the unvariableness of the Great Father and 
of His laws,—that He was no respector of 
persovs, had no favorites, but that He re- 
warded humble and thoughtfully directed 
industry and research alike in all; it was 
seen that what one man had done others 
could do by the same means, and by using 
the additional knowledge his industry had 
gained, other laborers in the same field could 
even surpass. This important fact was con- 
tinually verified in their experience, and 
herein lies the source of the successive and 
important discoveries and developments in 
the last hundred years, in every department 
of scientific pursuit. 

In the spiritual department, if so it may 
he termed, the case has been very different. 
The field has been largely occupied, but the 
advance, if whatever change has been pro- 


changes in his moral consciousness, inquiring | duced can be called an advance, has been 
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comparatively very slow. For this difference 
there must be some cause, and this cause 
must be with man, not God. He would as- 
suredly reveal truths connected with man’s 
higher life and eternal interests, as freely and 
fully as He has revealed those in the other 
departments which He has enabled man to 
explore. 
he hindering cause or causes appear very 
clear to me, and I feel free to express my 
views in regard to them. They are princi- 
pally two. Among the generality of the 
eople from whom it would be expected such 
investigations and advancement would be 
made, a conviction has obtained that all 
revelation has ceased, that the whole mind 
and will of God respecting man is contained 
in the Bible; that every spiritual discovery, 
or illumination, must conform to what is 
therein recorded, thus regarding any advance 
as unhoped for and impossible, and that the 
only means of progress in a knowledge of 
spiritual truths, ‘s to study this Book. Oh! 
if only all had been led to study the book of 
their own lives and experiences, the varying 
influences of their moral consciousness, with 
the same zeal and industry that they have 
studied the Bible (for I believe them bonest,) 
what progress would they have made in the 
knowledge of spiritual realities! Even 
greater and of incomparably more benefit to 
mau, than has been made in any depart- 
ment of physical science. 

With Friends, who nobly maintain that 
God is unchangeable, and that consequently 
the blessing of His immediate revelation to 
man has not ceased, its benefits are yet not 
fully realized, from the belief which too gen- 
erally prevails, that it was, in its fulness, 
made to George Fox, William Penn, and 
other early Friends, and that nothing there- 
fore can be in advance of what was made 
known to and recorded by them, to which 
all doctrines and beliefs of members of the 
Society are expected to conform. 

The second impediment is a prevailing be- 
lief that a knowledge of spiritual Truths is 
not obtained through devotedness, inquiry 
and observation directed to the influences of 
our consciousness, but that God reveals these 
truths, not naturally, but super-naturally to 
a favored few, and also that there must be 
— discrimination when and to whom these 

ruths are imparted: so that those who have 
been enabled to see more advanced and el- 
evated Truths, are restrained from dissemin- 
ating them, lest they should thereby disturb 
the harmony of the religious organization of 
which they are members. In this respect, soci- 
ety organization, though possessed of so many 
advantages, has been as a bond or restraint, 
preventing its developement and growth. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Moreover, no two religious societies agree 
in what they maintain to be the fundamental 
doctrines essential to the soul’s salvation, 
and ignoring reason and practical evidence, 
because it is feared they will conflict with 
super-natural revelation and some other re- 
ceived doctrines, no means are left by which 
to arrive at certainty in their conclusions on 
these most important subjects. In astrono- 
my, chemistry, mathematics, and all the 
sciences, certainty prevails; but in spiritual 
realities, the most important of all, there are 
uncertainty and mystery, bigotry and super- 
stition. 

Now, with these views which I honestly 
entertain, it will be seen why I regard the 
“God given power to see or receive a Truth, 
to be God’s command to communicate it,” 
believing it to be for the benefit of the race, 
and not of the individual alone; and that 
every Truth that the Father reveals, is a 
universal Truth, and needed to bring up, or 
complement, the heart or mind of humanity 
to the present period in its progress. 

A great loss, in my view, has been sus- 
tained by our Society, for want of a fuller 
and more honest expression of the deepest 
convictions of the soul, which I regard as the 
revelations of God to that soul, with authority 
to proclaim them. This revelation is by the 
language of impression. This language must 
then be interpreted to others, and the inter- 
pretation can only be as high and pure as 
accords with the highest conceptions of the 
recipient of the impression. But it is so 
much an advance in the right direction. By 
thus making it known, one of two benefits 
may arise. If erroneous, it may be corrected 
by more advanced minds; and if true, it 
may correct and enlarge the opinions of 
others, and, like the discoveries in science, 
lead to a still greater discovery. 

Doubts have a right place in the mental 
and spiritual economy. They lead to a 
deeper and more careful examination of the 
subject, in search of evidence to establish the 
Truth. An honest doubt that one cannot 
remove had better be expressed than with- 
held. The expression may lead to the re- 
moval, not only from the mind that ex- 
pressed it, but from many others, but if 
withheld, it may prey upon the soul like a 
canker. 

It is my full belief, that less danger may 
exist, if there is any, from the free and hon- 
est expression of the deepest convictions of 
the soul, than has arisen from that “ with- 
holding more than is meet which tendeth to 
poverty.” Truth is to be preferred in all 
things, because it is more in harmony with 
man’s nature than the error it displaces. 

The Truths to which I have referred a 
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being imparted by the Most High, are uni- 
versal Truths, and, like His laws, they are of 
universal application. With regard to special 
utterances, injunctions, encouragements, or 
reproofs, it may be different. Truth I under- 
stand to be the reference of the Blessed 
Jesus in the quotation, “I have many things 
to declare unto you, but you cannot bear 
them now.” These evidently were not uni- 
versal Truths, but something especially appli- 
cable to them—some deficiency to point out, 
reproof to administer, or instruction to im- 
part, which they were not then able to bear. 
In the very instructive parable, when the 
servants proposed to gather the tares from 
among the wheat, the injunction was, “ Nay, 
let them alone, lest while ye gather up the 
tares, ye root up the wheat with them.” The 
plan of the servants, as seen from the reply, 
was to “root up” the tares. But the wise 
and effective way is to “ root up” nothing; 
contradict nothing; but to plant and nourish 
the true seed, plant Truth, propagate and 
cultivate Truth, and then, in accordance , 


to the revealings of the Holy Spirit. If the 
eye be kept single to these, light will spring 
up, and by the glorious inshinings of the Sun 
of Righteousness shadows will flee away, 
vapors will be dispelled, and in communings 
with the soul’s Well-Beloved, we will realize 
the truth of prophetic vision in days gone 
by : “ Thou shalt see the King in His beauty ;” 
“Thine eye shall see thy Teacher.” This 
Heavenly guest when received becomes the 
chief among ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely. His invitation to the young is: Come 
up higher; tread in the paths of virtue, give 
the brightness of your days to the service of 
your Redeemer; purify your souls in obeying 
the truth, and when the day of final reckon- 
ing comes, the language may be heard, Bring 
hither my servants that have made covenant 
with me by sacrifice. They shall walk with 
me in white, for they are worthy. How much 
of heaven would come down to men, did all 
live this life of dedication. The erring would 
be reclaimed, the sorrows of the suffering 
mitigated, the balm of consolation would calm 


with the theory of “natural selection,” that ; the troubled and sorrow-stricken, the hungry 
the strongest will prevail, Truth, being strong- | would find that “in the Father’s house was 
er than all opposing principles, and possessed | bread enough and to spare,” and the thirsty, 
of greater vitality and power, will flourish that streams from the river of life were ever 
and spread, overshadowing and causing to flowing. 

decay and die out, everything of a contrary| May all so live as to be recipients of that 
nature, till “the mountain of the Lord’s , blessing which maketh truly rich, and to 


house shall be established on the tops of the | 


mountains, and exalted above the hills, and | 


all nations shall flow unto it :” which moun- ; 
tain is Truth. 








For Friende’ Intelligencer. 
A GREETING TO THEM THAT ARE AFAR OFF, 
AND THEM THAT ARE NIGH. 


Dwell in love, and the God of peace and | =—————>=> 


love be with you. Abide in the true Vine, 
and your fruit will be to His praise. Keep 
low and humble, for herein is your safety and | 
preservation. Watch daily unto prayer, that | 
your vessel may be kept in sanctification and 
honor. Guard closely against evil suggestions, 
lest some root of bitterness spring up and 
trouble you, and many be defiled by its per- 
nicious influences. Adhere simply to im- 
pressions made by the Divine Spirit. Enrich 
the soul by dwelling on the sublime truths 
unfolded by an emanation from the pure 
Fountain of light and life, through whatever 
channel conveyed ; the more we cherish and 
nurture these, the more lovely they appear, 
and we exclaim with the apostle, “Oh! the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are 
His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out.” Let us cease all endeavor to sean the 
infinite, all-wise Jehovah through the unaided 
ntellect, but open every avenue of the heart 


which no sorrow is added. 


7th mo. 2d, 1871. Saran Hunt. 








FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





Thy early and welcome reply to my note 
accompanying the communications alluded 
to, reached me yesterday. The assurance 
thou gave me that they were anticipated was 
quite strengthening ; as I begin to have that 
faith which hopes to so walk in the best wis- 
dom, as wiil bring me into harmony with all 
souls resting in the true faith, so I find these 
evidences add to my strength and hasten my 
progress. To-night my spirit seems to be 
under a cloud, and I find it best at such 
times to stand still, holding to the anchor of 
faith, until the sunlight again dispels the 
darkness. 

I realize that J am young in religious ex- 
perience, and crave counsel from those who 
have gone before me, yet I feel that whatso- 
ever my hands find to do, I should do, trust- 
ing all results. We here, I think, and I 
hope everywhere throughout our Society, are 
arousing toa desire to improve our condi- 
tion, and my heart has craved that all who 
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seek may be watched over and guarded 
and guided into a strength that can wal 
alone, under the influence of Christian love 
and spiritual insight into their needs. I be- 
lieve that instrumentalities are used to aid 
all or nearly all children in their first steps 
physically. May those who might be used 
as instruments be spiritually alive and watch- 
ful, willing to aid the weak and steady the 
tottering steps of the little ones. 





SanTRE AGENCY. 

The warm weather is progressing, and with 
it our busy time approaches rapidly. Our 
crops look well, and while I write we are 
having a violent thunder storm with copious 
rain, which I presume will insure our wheat 
and help our corn very much. 

I send thee some cottonwood seed, which 
thou wilt perceive is very much like thistle- 
down. It is blown over the country in great 
abundance. The seed of the willow is also 
a downy seed, though smaller. We may 
see in this a wise provision of Providence for 
supplying this country with wood, these 
seeds being so easily carried, and as easily 
covered by the shifting sands of our rivers ; 
thus is insured the growth of myriads of 
young willows and cottonwoods. 

The cactus plants I have sent to my 
friends should bloom. They do here in great 

rfection. I have one in my yard about 10 
inches in diameter, bearing 40 flowers. The 
prickly pear also blooms. The flowers on it 
are larger and of a rich yellow color, but 
not so fragrant as the cactus. We have an- 
other plant which bears spikes of flowers 
two feet long, white, and bell-shaped. One 
stalk is quite enough for a handsome bouquet, 
but it grows on the tops of our barren hills 
where its beauty is lost to us. 

By a letter received from Wisconsin, I find 
the potato bug has destroyed their crops to 
such an extent that many farmers have 
—— them under. Here they have not 

een quite so bad. It has been a new ex- 

rience for me. One morning I took a 

ucket and went through my patch, knock- 
ing the tops of the vines over it, and in the 
course of two or three hours I collected a 

llon of these vermin. Where they are al- 
owed to have sway, they destroy everything, 
leaf and branch, and were they not a slug- 
gish insect we should not begble to overcome 
them. They increase so rapidly that we 
find them in all stages of growth, from the 
leaf covered with eggs to the great grand- 
parent, and as their appetites are always 
good, whatever their age, the result may be 
seen. 





A Goon conscience is a continual feast. 
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Tue Inprans.—From a private letter we 
have obtained information that the four 
Pawnee Indians so long imprisoned at Omaha 
were released from jail on bail on the 13th 
ult., and allowed to go to their reservations. 
They had been in prison there about twenty- 
two months. After they were tried in the 
U. S. Court and turned over to the State au- 
thorities, they were indicted by a grand jury 
in Butler county, and the case transferred by 
a change of venu to Lancaster county, to be 
tried at Lincoln. Superintendent S. M. Jan- 
ney attended the court there several times 
with counsel and witnesses, but the prosecut- 
ing attorney was never ready. On the 5th 
ult., at Lincoln, the counsel on behalf of the 
prisoners presented a petition praying for 
their discharge, which the judges promised to 
consider. They were brought before him by 
a writ of habeas corpus in Omaha, when 
agent Troth and the four principal chiefs 
were present. The judge decided to admis 
them to bail if the chiefs would become re- 
sponsible for their appearance at the next 
term of court, to be held in the Fall. He 
required the chiefs to enter bail in the pen. 
alty of $5,000, and Superintendent Janney 
and Agent Troth jointly in the penalty of 
$1,000. The terms were accepted; the 
chiefs readily pledging their annuity money 
to that amount, and the prisoners went home 
rejoicing. It is thought that Yellow Sun 
will not live long, and it is said that he is 
the only one among them that would proba- 
bly be convicted if tried. 


—— —-—e———=—~—S 


DIED. 


CLEAVER.—On the 19th of Fifth month, 1871, 
near Westland, Washington Co., Pa., of paralysis, 
Jane Cleaver, wife of Peter Cleaver, in the 72d year 
of her age; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting, 

hio. 

OWEN.—Snuddenly, near Fair Haven, Puebla 
Co., Ohio, Abbie A., wife of David Owen, aged 30 
years. She was the daughter of Abner S. and Esther 
W. Scott, members of Westfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. She had been a sufferer for many months, 
but was thought by her physician and friends to be 
improving in health ; but as ‘‘in the twinkling of 
an eye,’”’ she was called from earth to heaven. She 
gave evidence of unusual thoughtfulness. From 
early childhood it was her daily practice to read the 
Scriptures of Truth, and her dear parents were com 
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forted in the perusal of a diary of her feelings on 
serious subjects, clearly manifesting the close self- 
examination to which she felt herself called. When 
health permitted, she was a regular attender of the 
meetings of Friends of which she was a member; 
the earnest zeal with which she labored to establish 
a First-day School in her own neighborhood, gave 
encouragement to those less hopeful in the good 
work, and she lived to realize something of the 
blessing of obedience to the command, “In the 
morning sow thy seed,’’ &c. We have an abiding 
trust that her concern was to walk in that ‘‘ straight 
and narrow way ’’ that leads to life eternal; and in 
her life and in ber death there was a recognition of 
this trath: His ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all Hia paths are paths of peace. 


—— tem 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


7th mo. 16. Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 
- Bethpage, N. Y.. 11 A.M. 


= Jerusalem, N. Y., 3} P.M. 
on Gunpowder, Md. (old house), 10 A M. 
No meeting at other house. 
66 Woodstown, N. J., 4 P.M. 
‘* 23. Salem, N. J., 4 P.M. 
** 30. Alloways Creek, N. J., 3 P.M. 
8th mo. 6. Greenwich, N. J., 3 P.M. 


Moorestown, N. J., 3 P.M. 
** 13. Port Elizabeth, N.J., 10 A.M. 
' Flushing, L. 1, 11 A.M. 


—- whee 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The Association of Friends within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will hold its next 
meeting at Penn’s Manor Meeting-house, Bucks 
Co., Pa., on Seventh day morning, Eighth month 
5th, at 10} o’clock, to which the several First-day 
Schools and similar organizations are invited to send 
delegates, and such reports and other communics- 
tions as will add interest to the meeting. The 
attendance of Friends generally is invited. Pass- 
engers will leave at 7 o'clock in the morning in 
steamer ‘‘ Twilight ’’ from Chestnut Street wharf, 
Philadelphia, and return in the ‘* Forrest”? at 6 
P.M. from Robbin’s Wharf. Cars leave Kensington 
Depot for Tullytown at 7 A.M. 

Jos. M. Trumay, Jr., Clerk 
Emma WorrELL, } Sata 


The Executive Committee will meet on board the 
steamboat on its upward trip, at 7} o’clock. 
D. Comuy, Clerk. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TWO DAYS AT THE BEACH. 


We have just returned from two delightful 
days at Cupe May, and long to have every 
one who goes thither find the same sweet, fresh, 
delightful stopping-place. 

Our friends Walter W. Green and his wife 
have taken the house on Ocean St., called La 
Pierre, and neatly fitted it‘ up with every 
accommodation for a Friends’ boarding house. 
Comfortable, airy chambers ak along 
each side of a wide hall, through every stor 
of the large and commodious building, afford. 
ing pleasant draughts of air in all directions. 
The house is about a square from the beach, 
and in all its appointments leaves nothing to 


be desired. Taken all in all, we found our 
two days’ sojourn there full of refreshuient 
and del ht. 

J. P. G. 


Philada., 7th mo., 1871. 








A word of encouragement seems due to the 
editors of the Intelligencer, in the great and 
important duties that devolve upon them in 
gleaning and preparing matter so useful and 
encouraging toa large number, not only of 
our own particular fold, but to many of other 
denominations, who are perusing it with a 
concern to find that upon which the mind can 
rest with a degree of confidence and hope. 
The high moral tone and the deep religious 
feeling, so beautifully blended with the spirit 
of kindness, liberality, and love, as portrayed 
in its pages, is very evidently touching a ten- 
der chord in the hearts of many who until re- 
cently have stood aloof from us with a degree 
of fear. This has been very much the case 
where our numbers and meetings are small, 
and the evangelical element, so called, has 
greatly preponderated. But I am rejoiced to 
see and feel that a more wholesome sentiment 
is unfolding, which I trust will more and 
more be developed as we are individually 
concerned to place our light upon the candle- 
stick, that the light thereof may be shed 
abroad. As a means of attaining this much- 
desired end, it rests upon my mind to en- 
courage Friends throughout our widely ex- 
tended country to use their influence to extend 
the circulation of the Intelligencer as much as 
practicable, believing that a weekly periodical 
of such pure and unsectarian tendencies is 
much needed, and would direct attention to 
that light that enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world, but which is lying too 
much obscured in the minds of many. 


7th mo. 3d, 1871. 8. 8. T. 


-— ---—~e—- ———_——— 


LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Fishing Creek Half year Meeting was held 
on the 22d and 23d ult. The meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders, and also Fishing Creek 
Monthly Meeting, occurred on the 21st. Be- 
sides our own members generally, Amos Jones, 
Mark and Louisa A. Wright, from Bucks 
Quarter, Sarah T. Betts, from Abington, and 
Susan N. Williams, from Philadelphia, were 
present with minutes—and Catharine Foulke, 
from Stroudsburg, and Jeremiah Moore, from 
Centre arene, ministers, and several Friends 
from different places without minutes. Much 


was communicated in the different meetings, 
both with regard to doctrine and practice. 
Supplication was more than once offered. One 
Friend, at the close of her testimony, and 
while still standing, poured forth her feelings 
in supplication, the people keeping their seats. 
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It was very impressive. The public meeting 
on the 23d was larger than usual—many ex- 
tra seats were brought in and filled. We 
have had, I think, a pleasant and profitable 
meeting. 

My object in writing is to continue an in- 
terest in our meeting in the minds of Friends 
in other places, for we like to be visited. 

Milville, Tth mo. 2d, 1871. 


FROM NEW YORK. 


During the late Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in this city, a joint meeting of the men and 
women was held on Fifth-day morning, ic 
Rutherford Place meeting house, to hear the 
report of the committee having charge of the 
Indian concern, at which the writer of this 
was present. 

It was a very large meeting, and doubtless 
contained a few who were not members. But 
could it have been a public meeting, and due 
notice given, the house would, perhaps, not 
have held one half of those who would have 
attended on the occasion. Such is the deep 
interest that seems to exist in the public mind, 
at this time, in that which is known as the 
“ Quaker Policy.” 

The report consisting of the minutes of the 
committee for the past year, and other mat- 
ters, was read by a member of the committee, 
occupying over an hour and a quarter, and 
was closely listened to by all present. The 
writer happened to sit where he had a view 
of nearly the whole meeting, and never before 
has he seen a large assembly so completely ab- 
sorbed in the subject before them. thus giving 
unmistakable evidence of the deep interest 
felt in the progress of this important experi- 
ment. 

Several communications followed, generally 
applying tothesubject in hand, and one Friend, 
after speaking of the great responsibility 
which rested upon the Society, and the heavy 
burthen of duty it had assumed, expressed 
the hope, and trust that Divine assistance 
would continue to be extended to them, and 
make their labors a success. She then, in 
few words, set forth the necessity that all 
should extend a helping hand, with means to 
carry on the work. 

This, in the opinion of the writer, is a mat- 
ter of great moment. If men and women 
can be found to leave the comforts of civil- 
ized life and go to dwell with the rude, untu- 
tored Red Man, to be to him an earthly Re- 
deemer, the least those can do who remain in 
comfort at home, is, to make the path of those 
good men and women comparatively easy, by 
a generous and continued contribution of 
means. Thus placing at their disposal, a lift- 
ing power for the elevation of the Red man. 

eT no one sit down with folded hands, and 
























wait for the wealthy, but let each do a share 
according to his or her capability, and then 
whatever the result may be, they will not be 
troubled with remorse for neglect of duty, 
but will have the pleasant reflection of hav- 
ing done what they could. 


Think for a moment, how few dollars an 


hundred yards of cheap calico cost, and how 
many neat garments for their Indian sisters, 
an association, meeting in pleasant reunion, 
can construct out of them, and how pleasant- 
ly the hours would pass devoted to such duty. 
There is scarcely a village or neighborhood, 
which does not contain persons enough of the 
right sentiment to form such an association, 
if they only awake to the fact that there are 


many ways in which they can singly, or in 
association, by the sacrifice of a little time 
and money, assist in leading our red brothers 
and sisters to adopt the habits of civilized 
life, thus furthering the great cause. The 
progress made during the past two years, 
through the self-sacrifice, industry and devo- 
tion of those on the scene of action, and the 
generous aid furnished to them, give pleasing 
hopes of success in the coming time. In fact 
that “good time coming” seems almost in 
sight, when the poor Indian will be acknow- 
ledged to have rights, which white men will 
be bound to respect. 

Failure is too gloomy to contemplate; in- 
volving as it possibly would, a recurrence to 
that fratricidal, and more than savage theory 
of extermination of the Red man by the 
sword. 

On the other hand, the successful working 
out of the Peace Poticy, with all the bless- 
ings which will follow in its train, will be 
cause of gratitude to the hearts of all good 
men and women. D. D. W. 

6th mo. 30th, 1871. 

Mora Inrituence.—The influence of a 
good example is far reaching; for our experi- 
ence and conflicts with the world lead us at 
times to indulge misanthropic sentiments, and 
charge all men with selfish and impure mo- 
tives. The play of pride, prejudice and 
passion, and the eagerness manifested by the 
great majority of men to advance their own 
interests, often at the expense of others, and 
in violation of the golden rule, cause us to 
look with suspicion on the best intents of 
others. Arrogance, hypocrisy, treachery, and 
violence, every day outrage justice, till we are 
almost disposed to distrust human nature, and 
become discouraged. But amid all that is 
sad and disheartening in this busy, noisy 
world, now and then there is presented to us 
a life of such uniform virtue that we recognize 
in it a character that brings hope for the per- 
fect development and ultimate regeneration 
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of our race. Such characters are precious, 
and such examples should be held up to the 
world for its admiration and imitation; they 
should be snatched from oblivion and treas- 
ured in the hearts and thoughts of all who 
are in process of forming habits and maturing 
character. 


<aesipsbipiaillMaadtsnsas 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
COMMEMORATION DAY. 


The annual closing exercises at Swarth- 
more took place on Fourth-day, the 28th of 
Sixth mo., commencing at 11 o’clock A. M. 
The day was unusually fine, and at an early 
hour visitors began to come in by the differ- 
ent trains and in private conveyances, and 
upon the arrival of the special train, a few 
minutes before the hour appointed for 
the opening, the college was thronged as 
it has never been before since it was 
first opened for the admission of students. 
In a few moments, the large public hall 
where the exercises were to take place was 
completely filled, the seats in the centre of 
the room being reserved for the students, who, 
after the audience were seated, filed in, in the 
most quiet and orderly manner, and took 
their appointed places. The members of the 
Board were generally present, and many in- 
terested friends from the limits of the three 
Yearly Meetings, New York, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 

Punctually at the hour appointed, the 
Principal, Prof. E. H. Magill, opened the exer- 
cises by the following introductory remarks: 

“We are assembled to-day, my friends, to 
listen to some exercises in original composi- 
tion and selected declamations, prepared by 
the students of Swarthmore, asa fitting public 
close of the more arduous labors of the year. 
We trust that you will all bear in mind that, 
while we claim the name of a college, we have 
been in existence but two years, and have not, 
therefore, any graduating class to present to 
you to day, our most advanced students be- 
ing those who entered with us as Freshmen 
two years since, and who are, therefore, just 
closing their Sophomore, or second collegiate 
year. In two years from this time we hope 
to send forth our first graduating class, and 
we trust that we shall be able to present to 
you at that time exercises in every way 
worthy of the young men and women who 
shall then have completed their full collegi- 
ate course. In judging of our exercises to- 
day, you will therefore remember that we do 
not aspire to reach the level of an ordinary 
college commencement, and if in expression, 
and utterance, and depth of thought, we fall 
but two years short of what the managers 

and friends of the college have a right to 


expect of its graduates, we should be con- 
tent.” 

The first speaker was then introduced, and 
the exercises proceeded according to the fol- 
lowing programme : 

“Tauler,” by John G. Whittier. A decla- 
mation by Margene H. Carpenter, of the 
Sophomore class. 

“How they brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix,” by Robert Browning. A 
declamation by Wm. Rodman Wharton, of 
class A. 

“Republics and their Faults.” An original 
essay by Phebe A. Field, of the Sophomore 
class. 

“ Woman’s Rights,” by Wendell Phillips. 
A declamation by Susanna P. Wharton, of 
class A. 

“Politeness.” An original essay by Eliza- 
beth C. Miller, of the Sophomore class. 

“Watch on the Rhine.” A declamation 
by Anne M. Lukens, of the Freshman class. 

“Painter of Seville,” by Susan Wilson. A 
declamation by Edith R. Hooper, of class A. 

“What isit to be a Quaker?” An original 
essay, by Maria C. Pierce, of the Sophomore 
class. 

“Progress of Humanity,” by Charles Sum- 
ner. A declamation by George E. B. Con- 
row, of the Freshman class. 

‘“Robespierre aux Francais.” A declama- 
tion by Helen Magill, of the Sophomore class. 

“The Occultation of Orion,” by ne 
W. Longfellow. A declamation by 5. Fran 
Parrish, of the Sophomore class. 

“The Station of Woman.” An original 
easay by Ella H. Evans, of the Freshman 
class. 

“The duties of Students.” An original 
essay by James Walter Pancoast, of the 
Sophomore class. 

Amid so much that was excellent and 
commendable, both in the original and se- 
lected performances, it would be invidious to 
particularize, but we may be allowed to say 
that if these are to be taken a3 an augury of 
what the future is to bring, the young men 
of the rising generation are destined to find 
in their sisters and female friends no unwor- 
thy rivals in their aspirations for literary and 
forensic ability. The care evinced in the 
preparation of the various exercises, and the 
ability displayed, were highly gratifying to 
the friends of the college present, reflecting 
credit upon the students for their faithful 
and successful efforts, and upon their instruc- 
tors for the painstaking and conscientious 
training which they had evidently received. 

At the close of the exercises, the President 
of the Board,Samuel Willets of New York, ex- 
pressed the deep interest which he had always 
felt in the college, an interest which had been 
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ager and deepened by what he had 
heard and witnessed this day; and he most 
earnestly invoked, on behalf of ail entrusted 
with the management of Swarthmore, the aid 
of that Power, without whose guidance all 
human effort can be of no avail. 

After the dismissal of the audience, a 
universal expression of pleasure and appro- 
bation was heard on every side, and the 
friends of the college separated to their 
homes, feeling that the future of their be- 
loved institution never appeared brighter 
than to-day. 

Most of the students return next year, and 
the prospect is the list will be quite full be- 
fore the summer vacation is over. 


personal improvement, by quietly laying 
down the responsibilities and duties which 
rest upon them as citizens. If they were 
right in this conjecture, if personal self-cul- 
ture really required the sacrifice of solemn 
obligations to others, we should even then de- 
spise the selfish spirit that would seek to 
benefit ourselves at the expense of a public 
duty, but this is not the case. No such peril- 
ous choice exists, save in imagination. The 
welfare of every individual is wrapped up in 
the welfare of the public, and will only be 
promoted in proportion to his brave and un- 
reserved acceptance of every responsibility, 
and fulfilment of every duty that falls to 
his lot. 

Aside from this, however, the political ob- 
ligations which are binding upon every citi- 
zen of a free government have in their ob- 
servance a direct and important influence for 
good upon his personal character. If he dis- 
charge them faithfully, he must be prepared 
to discuss great subjects, to decide important 
interests, to determine measvres affecting not 
ovly himself and his generation, but also of 
posterity. He must consider the resources of 
his country and her foreign policy; must 
cultivate an earnest desire for her prosperity, 
and a still greater anxiety for her integrity. 
Can he seduously inform himself on topics so 
momentous without enlarging his mind and 
strengthening his judgment, or can he cherish 
such a spirit of patriotism without an 
his moral nature? Every impartial an 
thoughtful person will see at once that he 
cannot. The public questions continually 
arising, and appealing as they do to his rea- 
son and intelligence for decision, necessarily 
expand his intellect, and raise his thoughts 
above merely selfish interests, thus giving 
him a breadth of view and a force of char- 
acter that can never distinguish the people 
under a despotic government. 

If these are not the actual results upon the 
minds and hearts of those who do take an 
active part in the politics of their country, it 
is not the fault of the subject itself, but of 
the spirit that is brought into it. It is be- 
cause honesty, candor and simple, earnest 
patriotism are laid aside, and replaced by 
selfishness, artifice, fraud, malice and party 
spirit, in its worst forms. It is undoubtedly 
right that every citizen should support that 
side in politics which in his conscience he 
believes to contain the best principles for the 
country’s good. But if, when he does this, 
he merges his own judgment and moral seuse 
in the party he has espoused ; if he upholds 
them in all things, and at all hazards, re- 
gardless of his own responsibility to support 
only what is true and right; if he yield to 
the blind fury which inspires hatred of every 








































DIVINE PROMPTINGS. 

Often, in temporal matters, we are warned 
by a secret voice, which comes to us like a 
mandate from above, to do, or forbear. It is 
always wise to accept such warnings. We 
cannot hope to prosper if we sacrifice our 
own inetinct to formal reasons and the judg- 
ment of others. People come to you, when 
you are hesitating between two courses of 
conduct, and say, Do thus or so. It is all 
very well, so long as no iustinct of your own 
prompts otherwise; but if something within 
you says, Do no such thing, then be sure you 
do no such thing. If this is true doctrine in 
matters of temporal import, how much more 
in things pertaining to our spiritual well- 
being! Resist not the sacred force! Beware 
of alienating the Divine influence! When- 
ever you feel yourself prompted to any good 
work, to any act of kindness or self-denial, to 
avy course of discipline or holy living, accept 
the impuls2, hasten to obey while the fire 
burns. It is God that speaks in these secret 
promptings. Harden not your heart when 
you hear that voice. The Spirit will leave 
you if you refuse obedience; every warning 
disregarded is a door closed against future 
progress. If you do not now the good which 
you can, the time will come when you cannot 
Go the good that you would.— Dr. Hedge. 


———-—sep—-— 





PUBLIC DUTY. 

Among the means of self-culture so lib- 
erally spread before the people of a free 
land like our own, there are perhaps none 
less appreciated as such, than the relations 
and duties which each man owes to the State. 
Indeed, it is not uncommon to see good men 
shrinking from all political action, from the 
very motive of preserving their characters 
from the corruption which th¢y conceive to 
be inevitably involved in such an arena. 
The violence of party spirit, and the fraud 
and corruption to which it leads, induce 
them to think they can best subserve their 
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one who differs in opinion and resistance to 
every measure that an opposing party can 
suggest—then indeed he degrades politics, and 
corrupts his own nature. 

Whenever a party becomes dearer than a 
principle; whenever victory is more precious 
than truth, then moral independence receives 
its death blow, and political life is robbed of 
all its significance. The vindictive spirit that 
inspires so many to malign the motives and 
to bring the most unfounded charges against 
the leaders of any opposing party ; the sel- 
fish artifice to obtain power and station ; the 
frauds and bribes used to corrupt men and 
obtain their votes, are so utterly opposed to 
all justice and goodness that we cannot won- 
der that those who believe such things to be 
inseparable from politics, should hold them- 
selves aloof and shrink from pollution. But 
the mistake they make is in confounding the 
subject itself, which is weighty, momentous 
and noble, with the spirit so often brought 
into it. The politics of a free country need 
the soundest minda and the purest hearts that 
the land can furnish, and these, if all brought 
to bear upon its high and absorbing interests, 
will purify what is now corrupt, and ennoble 
what is now sordid. Duties and responsi- 
bilities can never be shirked for any cause 
without damage to the character. As well 
might a man resign his domestic relations 
because there are unfaithful husbands and 
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humanity has to learn in life’s school, the 
hardest is to wait. Not to wait with folded 
hands that claim life’s prizes without previous 
effort, but, having struggled and crowned the 
slow years with trial, seeing no such result as 
effurt seemed to warrant—nay, perhaps disas- 
ter instead. To stand firm at such a crisis of 
existence, this is greatness, whether achieved 
by men or women. 
THE OLD FAMILY CRADLE. 


Laid in the garret, where darkness and dust 
Are the sole wardens of many a trust, 
Silently standing amid its compeers, 

Motley mementoes of many ecore years, 
Shapeless and homely, a cast-aside thing, 
Thus the old family cradle I sing. 



































Once with vermillion its coating was gay, 

Now all its brightness i3 faded away ; 

Worn is the paint from the sides and the head, 
There no soft coverlid longer is spread, 

And the stiff rockers creak over the floor 

Like a rheumatic, limb-weary and sore. 
Yet there are thoughts full of goodness and grace 

Brightening with beauty the homeliest face ;— 

Speak to us now of the years that are fled, 

Changed are the living and peaceful the dead ; 

What are thy memories mournful and glad, 

Family histories, mirthful or sad ? 


Once a young mother bent over thy side, 

Fair, as a maiden, and blest, as a bride, 

There were warm kisses and tears of delight, 
And the kind angels looked pleased at the sight. 
While the old cradle rocked gently away, 
Seeming iu musical murmurs to say, 


eS 


fathers, as to refuse to fulfil his responsibili- 
ties of citizenship because many citizens are 
perfidious. 

Nor can any man in this country plead in- 
ability to become a power for good in this 
direction. Every one who has good sense 


enough to pursue his own occupation, if 


only independent in thought, pure in heart, 
and Joyal to his conscience, may become a 
signal influence in his country’s welfare. 
Each one here is invested with power ; let 
him see to it that he neither tamely lay it 
down and bury his talent in the ground, nor 
yet employ it for base and unholy purposes. 
Let him determine to acquaint himself as far 
as possible with the constitution and laws of 
his country; to obtain a clear understanding 
of the questions which agitate the communi- 
ty, and the principles which underlie them ; 
to judge impartially of the characters and 
actions of those whom he aids to put into 
authority ; and above all firmly, yet modest- 
ly, to act his part, when the time comes, from 
pare motives, and with an independent mind; 
and thus will he exert a sensible influence 
for good on his country’s welfare, and at the 


same time develope truth and virtue in him- 
self-—Publice Ledger. 





Sranp Firm.—With all the lessons that 





‘* fo and fro, to and fro, little one, sleep— 
Angels their watch o’er thy cradle shall keep ; 
To and fro, to and fro, thus as we rock, 


Softly and solemnly ticketh the clock, 


And the swift moments, while hurrying by, 
Lullaby, lullaby, sing as they fly.” 


But the light moments bear yeara on their wing— 
Summer and Autumn and Winter and Spring 
Quickly succeeding, pass quickly away, 

And the young parents are care-worn and gray ; 
Children are gathered by table and fire, 

Blessing and honor to mother and sire. 


Still the old cradle rocks steadily there, 
Still there are treasures to trust to its care; 
He who its pillow in infavcy pressed, 
Soothed by the song of a mother to rest, 
Now in his manhood stands proud at its side, 
Watching the sleeper with fatherly pride, 
And the old cradle as lovingly still 

Guards like a casket its jewel from ill. 


Gone are the aged ones now to repose, 

Sleep which no dreaming nor weariness knows— 
Gone are the children who grew by their side 

Far from the home of their childhood and wide, 
And the old cradle, forsaken, forlorn, 

To its long rest in the garret is borne, 


Yet not forever its usefulness o’er, 

In age it is summoned to service once more. 
Another new comer, bewildered, astray, 

Would sleep in thy bosom its troubles away, 

But alas for the love that its sorrowd would share 
Alas! for the ceaseless and weariless care, 
A guardian sterner is sought in thy room, 

And the sleep of the cradle exchanged for the tomb. 
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Rest, then, old friend, in a quiet profound, 

Stirred not nor startled by movement or sound, 

Or if the wind, with its deep, mournful sigh, 

Bring to the memories long since gone by, 

Softly as one who may murmur in sleep, 

Rock in thy dreams, and thy solitude keep. 
—Massachusetts Teacher. J. K. L. 

A LESSON. 


Last night I weighed, quite wearied out, 
The question that perplexes still ; 

And that sad spirit we call doubt 
Made the good nought beside the ill. 


This morning, when with rested mind 
I try again the self-same theme, 
The whole is altered, and I find 
The balance turned, the good supreme. 


A little sleep, a brief night’s rest, 
Has changed the look of all that is ! 
Sure any creed I hold at best 
Needs humble holding after this. 


— Chambers’ Journal. 

JoHN Wootman’s RELIGIoN.—In the sea- 
son of harvest it was customary among farm- 
ers to kill a calf or sheep for the laborers. 
John Woolman, unwilling that the animal 
should be slowly bled to death, as the custom 
had been, and to spare it unnecessary suffer- 
ing, had a smooth block of wood prepared to 
receive the neck of the creature, when a single 
blow terminated its existence. Nothing was 
more remarkable in the character of Wool- 
man than his concern for the well-being and 
comfort of the brute creation. “ What is re- 
ligion?” asks the old Hindoo writer of the 
Vishnu Sarman. “Tenderness toward all 
creatures.” Or, as Woolman expresses it, 
“Where the love of God is verily perfected, 
a tenderness towards all creatures made sub- 
ject to our will is experienced, and a care 
that we do not lessen that sweetness of life in 
the animal creation which the Creator intends 
for them under our government.” — Whittier’s 
Journal of John Woolman. 


A PRESENTIMENT. 


The Scranton (Penn.) Republican tells the 
fullowing sad story of one of the victims of 
the late Pittston, Penn., coal mine ‘disaster : 

William James expired about 3 o’clock on 
the afternoon of the Tuesday following the 
catastrophe, and was the last added to the 
list of those upon whom the death angel laid 
his hand in that awful havoc. He was a 
Welshman, and had been in this country 
about seven months. On the morning of the 
dreadful day in question he had taken his 
breakfast, and his wife had made ready his 
dinner and set the pail beside him. For 
some time he sat wrapped in thought, his 
arms folded, his eyes fixed vacantly upon the 
stove, and a deep melancholy apparently 
brooding over him. He was aroused from 
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his reverie by his wife telling him that his 
dinner was ready, and that he would be late, 
as the bell had rung. He started to his feet, 
and gazing upon her for a moment with a 
look full of tenderness and significance, said 
to her, “If I should not come back alive, 
would you be in such a hurry getting me 
out?” The wife answered “No,” but re- 
marked that “if he was going at all, it was 
time he was gone.” He lifted his pail with- 
out saying a word, and after kissing his 
wife, kissed his four little children, who 
were sitting playing on the doorstep. When 
he had got about fifty yards from his home, 
he returned again, and kissed wife and chil- 
dren once more with great fervency. His 
wife noticed that he was the victim of gloomy 
forebodings, and as he turned away she was 
about to entreat him not to go to work if he 
apprehended any danger. But hope and 
courage, and the necessities of their family, 
overcame her intention, and she let him go. 
She stood in the door and watched him on 
his way to the fatal pit. When ata point 


where he turned out of her sight, he paused 
and cast a wistful look toward his home and 
little ones, and, seeing his wife, waved with 
his hand a last adieu. 
loved ones forever. 


He parted with his 


Trota In Brrer.—Anybody can soil the 
reputation of an individual, however pure and 
chaste, by uttering a suspicion that his ene- 
mies will believe and his friends never hear 
of. A puff of the idle wind can take a million 
of the seeds of a thistle, and do a work of 
mischief which the husbandman must labor 
long to undo, the floating particles being too 
fine to be seen and too light to be stopped. 
Such are the seeds of slander, so easily sown, 
so difficult to be gathered up, and yet so per- 
nicious in their fruits. The slanderer knows 
that many a mind will catch up the plague 
and become poisoned by his insinuations, 
without ever seeking the antidote. No repu- 
tation can refute a sneer, nor any human 
skill prevent mischief. 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


We once read in an old “ Journal of Edu- 
cation” a series of articles well worthy of 
regard by all who have the care of the 
young, but principally of mothers; since it 
is they who are the special agents in the for- 
mation of the habits and character of their 
offspring. We give a faithful transcript of 
the ideas, though the language may not con- 
vey them as elegantly as in the original. 

The object of education is to form the 
character, not by means of regular stated 
lessons, but principally through the influence 
of example and surroundings. From the 
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moment the infant opens its eyes, and feels 
the pressure to its mother’s bosom ; from the 
hour it becomes capable of noticing objects 
around it, for instance: the light, bright 
colors, or whatever is passing before its vis- 
ion, the child is exposed to right or wrong 
influence. So powerful and gradual are the 
influences of these early months, though un- 
noticed by the parent, that at ten months, if 
humored and indulged, the infant will have 
become a petty tyrant, and in two or three 
years a thing so selfish, discontented and ir- 
ritable that everybody but the fond mother 
turns from it in disgust. During infancy and 
the early period of childhood every human 
being is making his or her first observations, 
and acquiring his or her first experience, 
forming habits that become ingrained into 
his or her character for life. Right or wrong 
notions, according to surroundings and in- 
fluence, will take such firm hold; and good 
or bad impressions, depending upon circum- 
stances, sink so deep as to be with difficulty 
eradicated—perhaps too strong for any after 
force that may be brought to bear against 
them to effect. There is no doubt that much 
of that crookedness of disposition attributed 
to nature would be found, if properly traced, 
to have originated in the early circumstances 
of life, ia the first influences and impressions ; 
just as a crooked, stunted, unsightly plant is 
so, not from any natural defect in the seed 
from which it sprung, but from the circum- 
stances of the soil and situation where it 
grew, the influence of light and shade, the 
degrees of heat and cold to which it was ex- 
posed. At the root of all good influence is 
example. Whenever the home atmosphere 
is clouded by the elements of discord, arising 
from ungoverned passions or wrong tempers 
of the parents, or any older members of the 
family household, it is impossible that the 
dispositions of the children should be kept 
in a healthy state; or if the heads of the 
family are addicted to melancholy or reserve, 
can the young branches be said to breathe a 
wholesome air? “ Boys make men,” and the 
man will not easily forget the character of 
the influence brought to bear on his boy- 
hood’s home. Then, too, when childhood 
has passed, and, as young men and women, 
the children find themselves not quite so good 
perhaps as they themselves coal wish to be, 
they not unfrequently reflect upon the train- 
ing they received ; and a feeling of bitterness 
will creep into the most affectionate heart 
against those who, by wrong management, 
marred what by nature was perhaps a lovely 
character ; or by a total want of control al- 
lowed passions to gain the mastery, and 
smother the good that by proper training 
might have been cultivated and developed. 












The importance of making just impressions 


on the young mind first is very great, and 
such impressions depend upon the mother. 


It has often been said that no man, however 


depraved or vicious, need be wholly despaired 
of with whom his mother’s inftuence still 
lingers on the side of virtue. 


It is his last 
preserving link ; and as it operated sweetly 
when life was new and experience unsullied 
by lasting stains, so in the hour of strong 
temptations it often operates with a potency 
peculiarly its own. It is the early impres- 


sions she makes on the character of her child 


that determine the character of her influence 
over the man. 





“Ir thou wouldst be happy and easy in thy 
family, above all things observe discipline.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, EIc. 
Have we had an Earthquake ? 

SIXTH MONTH. 











1870. 1871. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 hours...... -.seeseceee 14 days. | 10days. 
Rain all or nearly allday....| 2 ‘ eS 
Cloudy, without storms ..... 2 5 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 12 ‘ - 
: 30 “cc 30 oe 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. 
1870. 1871. 


Mean temperature of 6th) -—————— 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,/77.21 deg. |74.51 deg. 
Highest point attained during 


| eer dsaeeeee {95.50 * 190.50 
Lowest do. do. do.|/61.00 “ |60.00 ‘* 
Rain during the month, do.| 2.89in. | 3.77 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

FOF CCH YOAT. .csccccoccescceces 1140 1211* 


‘Average of the mean temperature of 6th 


month for the past eighty-two years....|71.21 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 


entire period, /ast year (1870).........+4 77.21 * 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, (1816), .........sseeese-seeeeee 64.00 ** 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1870. 1871. 
First month, 4.07 inch. 3.46 inch 
Second month, 2.53 *$ 3.08 ** 


Third month, 
Fourth month, 
Fifth month, 


4.06 ‘ 5.81 *§ 
5.60 ‘* 1.82 *‘ 
6.28 ** 3.38 


Sixth month, 2.89 ¢ ate 
Totals, for the first 6 months 
of each year, 25.43 « 21.32 ** . 


*This is the first month of the present year wherein 
the deaths have exceeded the corresponding record 
of /ast year, the statistics standing thus: 

For twenty five weeks of 1870, ending with 
6th mo. 25, 8207 
For do. of 18/1, ending with 6th mo, 24, 7043 
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From the above exhibit it will be seen that al- 
though we fe/t that we were passing through a cool 
month, it was only by comparison with last year 
(being about two and three-quarter degrees below 
our record then), the mean temperature of the 
month the present year exceeding the arerage by 
about two and one-half degrees. It may also be 
noticed that we are still short in the quantity of 
rain as compared with last year. 


An esteemed friend, in furnishing us with the fol- 
lowing newspaper slip— 

‘* New York, June 19. 

‘*Last night, at five minutes past ten, there was 
a severe shock of an earthquake on the northern 
shore of Long Island. In Brooklyn, on the hill, and 
on Staten Island, the reports indicate a wave whose 
centre was probably farther east, somewhere in New 
England” —adds his own experience in reference to 
Philadelphia as follows : 

**On the evening of the eighteenth, fifteen minutes 
earlier (at ten minutes before ten o'clock), the shock 
was distioctly perceived at Twelfth and Berks Sts., in 
this city—the ‘bed on which the writer lay, going 
twice from east to west with a returning motion, 
and with the chamber floor appearing to be some- 
what raised and lowered as a boat would by a swell 
on the river, attended by a rattling of the window 
sash and shutters.’’ 

The Delaware County Republican, of Chester, Pa., 
had this item: ‘‘The shock of an earthquake was 
very distinctly felt in some parts of this county, on 
Sunday evening last (the 18th), shortly after ten 
o’clock.”’ 

While still another newspaper clipping informs 
us that “ The bottom of the Morris Canal for forty 
to fifty feet between New Village and Broadway, 
N. J., fell out Monday morning. Apertures were 
also found in adjoining woods, in which rocks and 
trees were swallowed. It is attributed to a shock 
of earthquake ”’ 

More detailed accounts of the occurrence have 
been published, but too lengthy for insertion here. 
Referring again to the symptoms of an ‘earth 
quake”’ in Philadelphia, we would ask as an especial 
favor of any who may have observed similar phe- 
nomena at that time, to forward a detailed account to 

J. M. Exus, 
No. 325 Walnut &t. 
Philadelphia, 7th mo. 34, 1871. 





Secret or Success.—The true secret of 
the growth of any place is the inducement 
held out to strangers to settle among them. 
Encourage active and worthy men, whether 
they have any money or not. Their labor 
alone is worth money. Stimulate every le- 
gitimate enterprise by giving it all the friend- 
ly aid in your power. Cultivate a public 
spirit, and help your neighbor. If he is in 
danger of breaking down before you know 
his situation, set him up on his feet again. 
His misfortune is to be pitied, not blamed, 
and his talents and labor are worth money to 
the community. Besides, it may some day 
be our turn to need a corresponding sympa- 
thy. Let us speak well of our neighbors. 
Talk well and encouragingly of our town, of 
its growth, its prospects, its advantages, and, 
in short, everything likely to advance its 
welfare. 


ITEMS. 


Forxs.—Forks were first known in Italy towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. It was a hundred 
years before they came into use in France, and 
nearly a bundred more before they had traveled as 
far northward as Scotland. Their introduction into 
Eagland wis at first ridiculed as a piece of affectation 
and effeminacy. In repeated instances, the progress 
of inventions has been thus resiste? by the popular 
clamor, and even opposed by popular violence. The 
first man who appeared with an umbrella ia the 
streets of London, drew down upon himself a p-lt- 
ing shower of mud and stones, which was far worse 
than the rain against which he had spread the new- 
fangled protector. The old way of making boards 
was by splittirg logs with wedges; and clumsy as 
the method was, it was no easy matter to persuade 
the worli that there was a better. Saw mills were 
first used in Europe in the fifteenth century. In 
1663 a Dutchman built one in Eog'and, but the 
public cry against it was so vehement, that he was 
soon obliged to remove it. 


THE great difference between the sun and artificial 
light is due tothe fact that, of the light emitted from 
the former, about half the quantity of rays are lu- 
minous and calorific at the same time; but as re- 
gards our artificial light, for ordin ry oil the amouut 
of non-luminous yet calorific rays is 9) per cent. ; 
for white-hot platinum, 98 per cent. ; alcobol flame, 
99 per “cent. ; electric light, 80 per cent.; and 
gas light, 90 per cent.; while for petroleum and 
parafline oils the amount is 94 per cent. It is this 
large quantity of caloric rays in artificial light which 
causes fatigue to the eyes ; but this inconvenience 
may be almost entirely obviated by intercepting the 
thermic rays by glass, or better yet, mica plates. 
The use of these renders the light soft and agreea- 
ble to the eyes. 


Seventeen Hunprep YEARS IN THE Oven.—One 
house in Pompeii had evidently b-en in a state of 
repair, when the volcanic storm buried it. Paiut- 
ers and decorators, and cleaners were masters of the 
situation. The family, if not out of town, must 
have been undergoing that condition of misery 
which spring cleanings and other like inflictions 
inevitably entail. Painters’ pots and brushes and 
workmen’s tools were scattered about. Tell-tale 
spots of whitewash starred wall and floor. Sach 
domestic implements as pots and kettl-s had been 
bundled up in a corner all by themselves. Dinner, 
however, had not been forgotten. A solitary pot 
stood simmering (if it ever did simmer) on the 
stove. And there was abronza dish in waiting be- 
fore the oven, and on the dish a sucking pig ! all 
ready to be baked. But the oven was already en- 
gaged with its full complement of bread.. So the 
sucking ptg had to wait. And it never eniered the 
oven, and the loaves were never taken out till after 
a sejgurn of 1,700 years! They have been cooking 
ever stzce the 23d of November, A. D. 76. M. 
Fiorelli has them now in his museum at Pompeii, 
twenty one of them, rather hard, of course, and 
black ; but perfectly preserved.—Zeisure Hours. 


THE Persian insect powder, as we find stated in 
the Journal of Applied Chemistry, consists of the 
pulverized flowers ofa plant raised on the Caucasian 
Mountains, and called the Pyrethrum carneum. 
Seeds have been brought to this country, and efforts 
made to cultivate this valuable plant, with various 
success. 
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GRENADINE SHAWLS. 


Having purchased largely of these desirable Shawls, we are still able to acoommodate our customers 
with them. Summer dress go ds aud cap materials in variety, 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 26 S, Second St., Philada. 


NORNY'S TASTELESS FRUIT-PRESERVING POWDER.) FRIENDS’ COTTAGE, 
Fr preserving Strae beriies, Pineapples, Cherries, 
husk ee Bicokberstes, Peaches, "Poem. Plaws, CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other frait, without Delightfally sitasted on a bluff, 89 f-et from the 
being ar tight. E ther as canned fruit, stewed frait, Ur Open Sixth mouth Ist for visitors, Terms 
frat utter, or p-e-erves, cheaper and more elegant through Sixth mouth, $15.00 per werk. $2.50 per 
in beauty and ta te thau apy proc-ss in the world, ; 989: A. P. C OK, 
Klegant samples from two to tiree years old, can 63 13t Proprivtress. 
be seen an» tasted at our store. We have bundreds | 














— 





of testimonials from all parts of the country endors- | MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 


ing the Powder. It is cheap. healthy and reliable, 


apd the f-uit can be used the same as old fashiouwd 
sugar preserves. One box, costi:g 50 cts., preserves 
40 yuaris or 60 Ibs. of pared fruit. So.d by druggists 
aud groce-s, or seu! promptly by mail. A liberal 
discount by the doz-n. ZANK NURNY & Cu., 136 
N. 2d st,, Puilada. 627 3m 


OCEAN HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY, N. J. 
Juye ist, 1871. 


This WELL KNOWN AND FAVORITE HvUSE | 
will be kept, as usual, in every :espect a 


First class Family Hotel. 
Opens the 20:h inat. 
As formerly, NO BAR on the premises. ° 
For rooms, &c., address 








LYCETT & SAWYER. 


Joux W. Lycerrt, 
Heasry W. Sawyer. 617 826 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR; 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colores and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reusonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOA‘ 8, RA'LROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCK4, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 

Various Railr ad Bords offered by Agents w Il be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 











OF PHILADELPHIa., 


701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y, 





|REGESTER & HOPKINS, 
FURNITURE W MS 


AREROOMS, 
No. 526 Oallowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packjug of old furniture, promptly at:ended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STOR -GE, 

N.B.—S B. REGESTER having purchased K. B. Beit’s interes 

in the business, will again give whole-attention tu the same 


bh: ping from log experience to give entire satisfuction to a'l 
who may favor th: m with their orders. 93 sn iw ow) 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
SWARTHMORE P. 0., DELAWARE CO., PA. 


This Institution for both sexes will reopen on 
Third day, the 5th of Ninth month, 1871. 
For Catalogue aud further particulars, address 
EDWARD 4. MAGILL, 
715 tfn Principal. 








Maplewood Institute for both Sexes, 


Chartered by ‘‘ Act of the Legislature,” is « onducted 
b. Tructees members of the Society of Friends. 

The success of this lostitutiou under its present 
arrang ment leads i's mavagers to b-lieve they can 
now off-ra school long needed io the Society, at 
which ch:ldren can rec: ive a good practical eduva- 
tion at a mo lerate crst. 

Fill avd Winter Term commences Ninth month 
18th. 1871. 

Fur Catalogue, addres« 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGR, 

715 3m Cuncordville, Pa. 
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What ¢ a setee change MOORE’ S$ SOAP does make. | 


‘@ We can Go all our washing without the trouble 
of boiling or using hot water, 


TRADE MARK, 





Ladies, yon ean save your Fuel, Time, Hard 
Labor, Clothes, Washboi/ers Health, and the Puper 
om your wal/s, 
and avoid the uupleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap suds. You can cleanse easily and 
horeughly all kiuds of werring ap;arel, from the 
fine silk ae or taney koit nabia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Qua 
Paints, wichout hot water. 


As a Bath Soap it is guequalle!. To persons 


INTELLIGENCER. 





Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


NEW GOODS. NEW GOODS, 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 


Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Dark Vlive Tamertioes. 
Black and Mode Hernani. 
Neat French Lawos 
Mxt. Summer Poplins, 31c. 
Pongees iv several shades. 
Japanes- Cloth, thin and oool. 
Neat De Laines and Calicoes, 
White Barege Squares and shawls. 
White and Mode Hern ni Shawls. 
Plain Mxt. Shawls. 
White silk, Cashmere, and India Shawls. 
Grenadine Shawls, mottled and mode, 
White Moreen, for skirting. 
Colored Hair cloth, for skirting. 
Olive Green and Brown Cloths. 
Cashmaretta iv choice shades. 
Cassimer-s in variety for men and bovs. 
N. B.—Oar stock is selected with much care, aud 


Also Brankets, Quits, Curpets and | will compare favorably with any first-class house 


in the city. 
N. B.—Samples sent by mail, and goods by ex 


where belp is scaree this Svap is a great blessing. | press when desired. 


Try a piece, and then juige of its qnaiity. It will} 
not ivjure any fabric or color. 
Be sare you get Mours«’s Soap, with the LrrrLe 
Tus od the wrapper, as, that is the originul aud 
genuine articls for washing io 
Cold, Warm, Hard, Sift or Salt Water. 
When the water is hard or salt, put cn more 
| soap, and let the clothes soak a litt'e long+r. 
Will you try it? think it wil pleace you. A 
fair trial is «}] I ask. 


EDWIN ame General Agent. 


| WILLS, 
i . Lr New Jersey. 
1 Office, 32 N. Fifth St., Philada. 


} ny 


i Jago Sabian gs 
(> FURNITURE, 


MATTRESS, FEATHER, \ 
AND !] 


BEDDING WAREROOMS, 


44 NORTH TENTH 8T., 
F | Below arch, Paiiadety* 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mattresses of all kinds, in- | Feathers, 
cluding the celebrated Feather Beds, 






STOKES & WOOD, 
ira & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 


P. 8.--We have just received (very unexpected- 
ly; ‘am. pew Thibet Shawls and tquares, from $5.00 
11.00. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 
BENJAMIN CREEN 





m29ps23_— 33 North Second 8t., Philade- 
“JOHN J. LYTLE, 


7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Desires to inform Friends that he has just received 


direct from Paria a lot of 
MIXT BAREGE, MIXT BAREGE, 


For SHAWLS AND DRESSES. 
This very scarce aud desi-abie article is superior 
to avy he has had for several years. 
4-4, 5-4, 7-4 and 8-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls, 
at reduced prices. 
7-8, 6-4 and 7-4 p ain Silk Shawls. 
Plain and Chene H-rnani Shawls. 
Plain and Colored Barege and Tamartine Shawls. 
Brown, mode and drab India Shawls, reduced to 
$1 75 
Fine Madonnas, dark shades, own importation, 87} 
cts. to $1 00. 


| MATTRESS. Bolsters and Ptows SUMMER DRESS GOODS 
The: grestist invention of | COUNETPORE®, CLOSING OUT! CLOSING OUT! 
the age, for which we are Comfortables, At greatly reduced prices. 
Sole Agents for | Blankets, Pleas call and exsmine bis stock, 
PHILAPELPHIA. | Quilts. 4, 8—3m TAYLOR & JACKSON’S 


To a Revision of the Seripturea. 
‘BY DAVID NEWPORT 
Price $1.00. For sale by JUHN COMLY, 
41 6m. 144 N. 7th St. 





ee 


INDWES, HSTORICAL AND KATIONAL | ‘eientitfie, Classical -& Commercial Academy, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOSH SEXB3. 
| Autamo Term opens Ninth moutn 4th, 187}. 


Pivase send for new Cataloge. 225.ly 
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